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idustrial chemistry it is not sufficient that a things
an be made; it must be made to pay. Isoprene couldJ
e obtained from turpentine, but this was too expen-
tve and limited in supply. It would merely mean the
estruction of pine forests instead of rubber forests,
tarch was finally decided upon as the best material,
ince this can be obtained for about a cent a pound
rom potatoes, corn and many other sources. Here,
owever, the chemist came to the end of his rope and
ad to call the bacteriologist to his aid. The splitting
f the starch molecule is too big a job for man; only:
le lower organisms, the yeast plant, for example,
now enough to do that. Owing perhaps to the
Ybtente cordiale a French biologist was called into the
smbination, Professor Fernbach, of the Pasteur
astitute, and after eighteen months' hard work he dis-
svered a process of fermentation by which a large
mount of fusel oil can be obtained from any starchy
tuff. Hitherto the aim in fermentation and distilla-
[on had been to obtain as small a proportion of fusel
s possible, for fusel oil is a mixture of the heavier al-
;>hols, all of them more poisonous and malodorous than
ommon alcohol. But here, as has often happened in
lie history of industrial chemistry, the by-product/
urned out to be more valuable than the product.
"Vom fusel oil by the use of chlorine isoprene can be'
irepared, so the chain was complete.
But meanwhile the Germans had been making equal
Togress. In 1905 Prof. Karl Harries, of Berlin,
ound out the name of the caoutchouc molecule. This
Iscovery was to the chemists what the architect's
Ian of a house is to the builder. They knew then